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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE DYING POET. 


‘Tis over! life’s bewildering dream is fading from my sight, | 
And soon my weary heart shall rest in death's untroubled night; | 
To-morrow’s setting sun will gleam upon the icy brow i 
Of him whe turas with failing eye to watch its glories now. 


Thou setting sun! how oft on thee I've gazec in early years, 

Until my infant eyes have filled with soft, delicious tears, 

Alas! I little knew such tears from those deep fountains sprung, 
Which since o’er all the fowersof life their venum'd sweets Lave flung. | 


My thoughts were not as others’ thonghts, for nature ever spoke 
Adeeper language to my heart, and sweeter feelings woke } | 
The golde nsun, the flow er-deck’d earth, the mountain ‘srushing stream, 
Each filled my wild and restless thought with some enrapturing dream. 


\} 
| 
' 


Oh! ne’er can I forgetthe hour, the blissful hour, when first i 
O’er Castaly’s pure fount I bent to quench my spirit’s thirst; 

When, dazzled by my glorious dreams, o’ermastered by a throng 

Of thoughts too beautiiul for speech, I poured them forth im song. 


And then, too, came the voice of praise, whose all-resistless spel), 
Upon my burning fancy sweet as dews of evening fell ; 

Alas! as night-lews tail alike to freshen weeds and flowers, 
Thus,while it waken'd loftier thoughts, it roused dark passion’s powers. 


With fearless foot I dared to climb ambition's dizzy way, 
For by its own resplendent light my soul was led astray ; 
T lived but on the breath of fame—the gentler hopes of life | 
Were all unheeded, while 1 gave myself to envious strife. } 


i} 
Vet there was one, a gentle girl, whose look had power to still 
The busy demon in my heart, and mould me to her will; 

But ah! she feared to share with me a poet's wayward fate, 
She could not prize a minstre!’s love. and—I am desolate ! 


Vet not unblest has been my life, my song has had high power 
To cheer the heavy thoughts of wo in many a weary hour; 
And many a gentle heart has ceased to feel its own distress, 
While bending o'er the page that told a poet’s wretchedness 


My lot has been a lonely one, and now unwept I die, 
Strangers will close my glazing eyes, and bear my latest sigh; 
Yet they will write upon the stone that marks my lowly grave, 
Joyless and lone he passed his life, but joy to others gave '* 
IANTHE. 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


} 





INTOLERANCE. 
4 DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. | 


CHAPTER XI. 
The slave of vice, though disenthrall’d and freed 
From outward chains—is still a slave indeed.—Poet. Aph 
As the stranger was about to reply to the cordial 
iJutation of Quamino, he was prevented by the en- } 
trance of a new character, and that a female. On 
perceiving the number of human figures before her, 
she started in evident alarm; but instantly recover- 
ing her composure, she addressed the stranger— 
** How is this? I expected to see you alone.” 
** And so I intended,” replied the other, in good 
English; * but it is no matter—these are our friends, 
Margaret; warm and ardent as ourselves in the glo- 
ious cause of liberty. This inflexible piece of po- 
lished ebony is called Ben by the vulgar, but Quamino | 
by all who know him. He is a graduate in the mili- 
tary school ef the laughter-loving Captain Marshall, 
ind is the Moses destined to lead us from Egyptian 
bondage to the heavenly Canaan of freedom. This | 


‘ough stick of mahogany is called Hassan, another |- 


genuine apostle of liberty, well versed in the intricate | 
enes of law and government, being brought up at 
e feet of Gamaliel—I mean in the kitchen of our 
sae governor.” 

‘How came you, a stranger, so well acquainted | 
with our names and intentions?” asked Hassan in 
English, and with an accent that expressed some | 
surprise. 

** Who is there in this city that I do not know? 
Chis lady, for instance, is Margaret Kerry, alias Mrs. | | 





* “ Joyless I lived, but joy to others gave.” —Delis?e. 


| Salingburg 
| well known by the familiar appellation of Mother least expect me. 


| ‘Luckstead. Miss § 


;ty, how came you acquainted with this mysterious) will be your chaperon. 


| finished the sentence with an emphasis that made her 
tremble. | 


| mity, beware of one incautious word. 


, a first-floor lodger in La Hotel de Hugh- | path of danger we have chosen. We will appoint 
son, the long established rendezvous of the friends! you our leader.” 
of African emancipation. Hughson is a mender of/ “ It cannot be,” veplied the other. “ I can only 
soles and a vender of spirits; his wife, a notable dame, || «dvise—you must act. 1 will, if necessary, appear in 
jis the daughter of a celebrated femate fortune-teller,| the midst of your most secret counsels when you 
I will hover round your midnight 
Sarah, the fair daughter, possesses! cabals like an unseen spirit, and with a secret but 
|more beauty than wit; and her waiting-woman, Mary) irresistible influence incite you to noble deeds. Hugh- 
| Burton, has enough of both to make her fortune.” | son expects you all to sup with him to-night, and I 
** Astonishing !”” exclaimed Quamino.—* Peg Ker-) am a self-invited guest. Away! Merlin, fair dame, 
Will you trust his pro 
tection ?" 
Alas! I have no choice. 
| within your toils to contemplate escape. 


ootngs § ws 
* Alas! I know him too well,” replied Margaret. 
“ Ww ould to heaven x 
Here she checked herself, and remained silent, as) but remember your promise.” 
if apprehensive that she had said too much, while he}, “ Fear not, my love—I have said it; and who dare 


I have been too long 
Lead on— 





doubt the word of —— 
‘** Merlin,” interrupted Margaret. 

sage forget his character.” 

or my power. ** As Margaret's protector, he never will.” 

it not, Margaret?” | With these words, the stranzer gave his arm to the 
* Do me justice, and I am your slave.” | female, and was about to lead ber after the receding 
** T have promised it, and will keep my word.” 
Then approaching her ear, he added, in a low and), when she suddenly paused and exclaimed—— 


** Let not the 


“ She knows me too well to doubt my knowledge 
This is what you would have said, is 


| group through the ruined gateway of the fortress, 
ectomn tone— | « We are now alone, and disguise is useless—I am 
** But, as you hope for absolution at the last extre 

Ours is no} 


your wife, Charles" 
* Hold!” exclaimed the 

common cause; not the emancipation of a few w retch-| thunder. “ Utter the other name, and your lips shall 

ed negroes; but the punishment of heresy, and the) jnstantly be sealed in eternal silence.” 

extension of our holy church. Therefore be prudent.”|| — « Po not kill me, Charles!” cried the trembling 
A shrill whistle was now heard without, to which! Jost one, sinking on her knees before him. “ Or ra 

Hassan instantly returned an echo, when several othe: | ther do kill ns cali your dagger, but not with a¢ 


African, m a voice ot 


blacks entered the ruins. i cents so unkind!” 
exclaimed Quamino, tak- ** Rise then, and be prudent,” replied the other in 
ing each one by the hand in turn.—* This Spaniard] 4 milder tone. as he raised het upon her feet.—* I 


Margaret: but recollect that 


rd 


** Welcome. comrades ! 
is our friend. } would not harm you, 


; York, you are welcome,” said the stranger to) my fife might be jeopardized by one incautious word 
one , wc 1 S—** : 3 ‘ater rogue . ” 

ne of the new comers many a greater rogue IN) from you. 

“Tae : a . di . 

England has borne that title. Think vou a wife feels not interested in her hus 


. v > i “ eatin ce = . 
hand for the good cause, as Peter Marschalk, who! poanq's safety? Lam your wife, Charles, your law- 


You have a heart and 


calls himself your master, will shortly be made to 
feel. Will Ward, I am glad to see you; for though 
game to the back- 
hone. ‘Tony Latham wants stamina, but will never 


ful married wife! and must insist upon being public 


ly acknowledged as such, as you have solemnly sworn 
that I should be.” 

* You insist! Ha, ha, ha! How has Margaret kept 
and Juan, Lhope jer marriage vow? What is she at present ?” 
to know you better. Othello, your name promises * What your base and cruel desertion has mad 
much ; kill the Pag her, an unfortunate guilty wretch, without a friend in 
Prince Auboyneau, I kiss your highness’s feet.— the wide world, unless you prove such—without cha 
Quack, Robin, and Henry, 
never in unison, because 


you fight shy, I believe you are 
betray his friends. Tom, Venture, 


»s, and Jet the Desdemonas live. 


a goodly trio that are racter—without hope! But ask your own heart the 
each plays base. Cato,’ cause of such complicated misery ; for, if the scorpion 


al ‘ ‘J ‘ , . ‘. t 
| Emanuel, Fortune, Frank, Galloway, Albany, Cesar, | o¢ remorse have not stung himself to silence, the hell 


ae : 
Cuffee, Dick, you are every one welcome. You see | jn your bosom must be at least equal to that which 


I know you all, am acquainted with the purpose of) ,, ages here with flames unquenchable. Ask your own 
your meeting, and prepared to act in concert with) heart what hand lighted the torch that reduced 
you.” mental fabric, which you once prolessed to admire, to 
* Your name ?” demanded a dozen voices at once. 
* Merlin, pupil of the celebrated Rhadamanthus,|| which pow surround us. 
| who, you all know, was first judge in the Court of | yond the power of man, or the mercy of heaven. Burt 
| Pluto. I know all things, present and past, but can! the hero of such glorious devastation should have at 
only dimly see the future. Thus much, however, I least the maguanimity to protect the ruins from fui 
can assure yov--remain united and faithful to each ther pillage.” 
other, and the glorious project you have in contem-)| «| have sworn to protect you, on one specified 
plation will be crowned with complete success. || condition, and I will sacredly fulfil my part of the 
exclaimed Quamino,’ contract. But beware how you foolishly violate 
“ Your! yours—one imprudent word will lose me for ever, ani’! 


‘a mass of shapeless ruins, more hideous than those 
To rebuild it is, alas! be- 


nie 


** You must be our chief,” 
clasping the stranger's hand in both his own. 


}wisdom wall teach us to avoid the perils that beset the’ expose you to certain destruction.” 
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as <a MTTEES 
me-nots, smilingly presented them to ‘her mother, ‘and in- 


* But will you not own me as 2s your wife? ” 

** Own you as my wife!—and in a region where | 
I dare not own myself!—You must be mad to ask it. 
When the glorious project that detains me here is ac- | 
complished, or fails, then you shall accompany me to 
Europe ; and if I find your penitence sincere, and the token of your feeling. If, however, you present this! 
your reformation permanent, every wish of your heart | ower with the same wish, then blooms the desire of your 
shall be gratified. ‘Till then rest satisfied, and be) heart in this azure calix. Do you not suppose that its 
more wise than to probe this wound again. Come, 'simple form is becoming! It needs not a fragrancy, even 
we shall be waited for. Reply is useless—away!"’ _|/as a pure sensation needs not many words to express it.” — 





|| known title?""—‘* You are sensible,” said the indulgent 
| mother, “ what the desire, forget me not, means, and what 
it would express. 








ein ee i] 


NS jname?" asked Adelaide. The mother replied: “* You are 

TRANSL ATIONS | sensible, my beloved, that nature is as the parent of man- 
—————— ———— ||kind. She bestows beauty on all whom she loves, and vir- 
|| tue and truth upon those who seek and wish to obtain them. 
|| Therefore must man possess it, and know it of himself, 
| before he can comprehend the picture with which nature 
| presents him. She gives him but the simile; the reality 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


A PARABLE Hereupon the mother produc- 


|| he must possess himself.” 

‘ . , ‘ed a small portrait, and inquired of her daughter, * 

Matvina stood with her tather before a lily, which bloom- | peer a 1 7 : se Do 
Of a delicate texture, like a beam ||7°" know this likeness ’’’—* Ah, why should | not?” an- 
: “it is indeed my father, who is now upon a 


ed under a rose-bush. swered she; 
f light, the beautiful flower displayed its fragrant chalice. | - : 
oe play ! Oh, how beautiful! I behold him smile, | hear 
“ L also, Adelaide,’ said the mother, with in- 


: : ourney 
Above, hung a lovely full-blown rose, which threw its re- J ? 
ternal emotion. ‘ But would it afford an equal interest, 


flecting glance upon the tender silvery leaves of the lily, 
did we not cherish him in our hearts! Even were the re- 


and thus a mutual fragrance was inparted, ‘Oh, what 
an interesting alliance!’’ exclaimed Malvina; and, smiling, | 
|, semblance more strikingly beautiful, we would neither see 
she bent towards the flowers. “It is the emblem of inno- | 
ne || his smile, nor hear his voice. You would not view it, and || 
cence and love,” answered the father; and they remained || : 
: exclaim, it is my father! Behold, Adelaide, when I was but 
in silence. In the mean time, approached Oskar, the lover | ' lik ? if ' rath ' tk , 
A ; . » amaiden like yoursell, and your tather yet lived beyonc 
of Malvina. A blush mautled the cheeks of the fair one, . : re ‘ ? 
even as the lustre of the rose was imparted to the lily. 
Phen the father looked upon her and said: “Is it not true, 
Malvina, flowers have a countenance and language? 
” added Oskar. c. 3B. 


| him read.”’"— 


the stream, he came here, and we loved. 
| accompanied him to this rivulet, and before we parted, 
he brought me a flower, gave it me, and said, in a soft 


and tender voice, ‘ Lina, forget me not.’ Since then, this 


* For innocence and love, 

simple flower has ever repeated to me the friendly decla- 
ration.”” Adelaide looked upon the offering and said, 
FROM THE SAME i 4 
pa —*‘* Surely not, 
THE FIRST SABBATH. 


A PARARLFE 


* Did it then obtain its expressive name? 
returned the mother; “but in this manner did it first ac- 
quire it, and its truth and virtue remain ever young and 
At that time did I discover the true sense and signi- 


The sixth day of creation was almost ended—the san | uew 
had accomplished his course—the twilight of evening be- fication of the name; for that which we do not comprehend 
gan to expand on the juvenile earth. ‘The first-born son of | with the heart, we cannot understand. [| loved your fa- 
creation stood upon a hillock of Eden, and near him Eloah, | ther; he was a noble youth! Even this was the token of 
his guardian angel and conductor. It grew darker and | my love, and such will it ever remain.”—* But, my dear 
darker around the hillock. Twilight changed itself into mother,” 
night, and covered the mountains and the valleys like a love? has it aught in its form, why it should be therein 
dewy veil. The songs of birds and the cheerful sounds of comprised ?’’—* That also, my beloved child, you will dis- 
animals were heard no longer—the playful breeze alone | cover,”’ answered the mother, ““when once you become 
was slumberless. ‘* What is this?" inquired man, with a | more fully acquainted with your own heart. It watches 


gentle voice, of his heavenly conductor. “ Will the young and blooms in simple modesty and in friendly innocence ; 


creation cease, and sink into its former nothingness !"’— | and therein love also permits itself to be known, A tem- 
Eloah smiled and said—* It is the repose of the earth.”’-— | pestuous noise and passion rages not within. Oh, Ade- 


Now the heavenly lights appeared: the moon arose, and faide, it is a false love, which is not worth the name! And 
mvriads of stars came forth in serene brightness. Man behold,” coatinued the mother, “the flower watches and 
looked towards heaven with sweet astonishment; and the blooms on the clear rivulet which flows through our valley. 
angel of the Lord regarded with pleasure the contempla- Love dwells in pure and innocent hearts; but it also em- 
The night became calmer. The night- _bellishes and ennobles life, even as the flower embellishes 
Eloah touched his | the playful waters of the stream. 


tive son of earth. 
ingale warbled stronger and sweeter. 
companion with his stail—he reclined upon the hillock | exalts life; and therefore are our homes happy and tran- 
and slept. The first dawn came upon him. Jehovah quil while it dwells therein. And now, Adelaide, behold 
formed him an helpmate. When the day-dawn commenc- ¢he beautiful hue of that simple flower! it is the hue of 
ed, Eloah again touched the slumberer—he awoke, and peayey, 


In this manner love 


Love is likewise a heavenly plant, produced from 
was conscious of a renewal in vigour and in life. After | colestial seed and celestial blossoms.” Thus spoke the 
twilight, the hills and the valleys were magnified, The | mother —Hereupon, with a gracious smile, she presented 
young light came down and frisked about the waves of the 4 flower to her daughter, and said: “ You also, Adelaide, 
Adelaide, however 


streams of Eden. ‘The sun arose, and brought the day. my beloved child, forget me not!” 
\ 


Man perceived the newly created woman, the mother of humbled herself before her mother and answered: “I need 


not the flower, dear mother—nor the likeness—for the ori- 
mother replied: 


the living. Surprise and joy replenished his heart. “ Be 


hold!” said Floah—‘ for rest was this day divinely esta- ginal is engraven on my heart.” The 
blished—therefore shalt thou keep it holy for repose and 


‘Learn thereby the moral of the flower, froin the lips of 
{ s . 


thanksgiving your mother.” c.s 





FROM THE SAME 


BATILOS. 
CHE FORGET-ME-NOT. The following peroration to an cloquent harangue, ad 


A PARARLY dressed by a lawyer, in Ohio, to a jury, is a care specimen 


\ mother sat with Adelaide, her first-born lovely and of climacteric sublimity: * And now t shades of night 
interesting daughter, upon a hill, which was bounded by bad shrouded the earth in darkness All nature lay wrap 


the peaceful valley in which they resided, At the foot of ped in solemn thought, wheu those defendant rafians can 

the hillock flowed a crystal streamlet, whose banks were , rushing, like a mighty torrent from the bills, down upon thie 
decked with flowers and a lovely verdure. Here sat the abodes of peace—broke open the plaintiil’s door—sepa- 
fond mother, lost in sweet sensation, and in contemplating rated the weeping mother from her scree: 


the past. In the mean time, the maiden skipped to the took away my client's rifle, 


ng infant—and 





emecn of tue jucs 


bank of the rivulet, and, collecting a bunch of forget- , which we charge /ifeen dolla 


;nocently inquired, ‘‘ Why has this flower received its well || 


| But where did this tender flower obtain this affectionate | 


When he left us, |! 


said Adelaide, “how is this flower a token of | 


| THE ESSAYIST. 





] FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


| DEATH. 


When you pronounce it, the word of |} 
your heart floats in the breath of your lips, and a sound is \ 


THERE is something so revolting in the thought of deat! 
that it requires no inconsiderable degree of fortitude to con 
template it closely. Mankind are perfectly willing to be 
lieve “all others mortal but themselves ;” but when they 
think that they must die, when they are compelled to listen 
|to the deep and monitorial voice within, that proclaims to 
ithem, ‘ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return!” 
they shrink back with horror. Philosophy may reason— 
Christianity may bring its powerful and cheering consola 
tious—but they cannot prevent those feelings that come 
over us, chilling the well-spring of existence, and freezing 
the warm current of life to its very source. 

We know not the future; beyond the tomb all is silence 
gloom, and mystery. Hope endeavours to penetrate it ; we 
try to believe, but still all is dark and fearful uncertainty 
Thus much we know—that at death there is the pang, the 


{ 


j fe ariul pang, that separates us from life and its ten thou 
jsand endearments. Then there is the shroud and the cof- 
|fin—-the clods and the worms—corruption—rottenness— 


land dust. Where is the man who does view the exten 


jsion of life as an evil?) When did any one go down to the 
grave without casting a lingering look on the bright world 
jhe was leaving. Our dearest joys may have been crush 

‘'ed—our fondest hopes blighted in the bud—poverty, dis 
‘ease, and misery, may have hovered around our path; yet 
'we live on, and still wish to live. ‘The glorious sun—the 
green earth—the blue sky—and silver floods— have charms 
for us which we are unwilling to exchange for the appalling 
silence of the grave. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the influence which the thought 
of death exercises, and the necessary association in ou 
minds of its terrors with the grave in which we are to sleep, 
that the burial-place owes its repulsive and trightiul power. 
If there is a spot beneath the stars, where men are likely to 
form a correct estimate of time and its limits—of the fate to 
which, reluctant as we are, we are all hastening—of the 
worthlessness of every thing that does not make man wise: 
and better, itis the burial-ground. 
miliar with the thought of dying; and the quiet stillness in- 


There we become fa 
jvites to hallowed contemplation. I love to stand in th: 
mellow twilight of a summer evening, where the little hil- 
locks are rismmg around me, aud the white monuments si- 
lently, but eloquently, proclaim the unwelcome truths we 
‘are so anxious to forget. When the last gleams of liglit 
are fading from the purple heavens, and every object is 
covered with shadowy splendour—when the evening breez¢ 
waves the tall grass which mortality has shot up, and whis- 
pers through the branches of the weeping-willow, and wakes 
the fragrance of the rose which aflectionate hands havc 
planted—then memory calls up the fond recollections oi 


many that sleep beneath the green turf their dreamless 


sleep—then fancy pictures the disembodied spirits that flit 
through the gloom—and hears their soft whispers in the 
evening branches, and the fluttering of their gentle wings in 
the sighing of the south wind. Strange that such fearful 
imaginings should be associated with sucha quiet scene 

that almost from infancy we should associate the most dread 
ful images, spectres, and apparitions, with the place where 

of all others, men sleep the sweetest, deepest, and long: 


AUTILORS, 

It is one of the maxims of a celebrated French writer, thai 
men speak more virtaously than they either act or think 
and while this is undoubtedly true of a large majority o! 
mankind, yet there is no class of which it may be said, wit! 

cater fitness of application, than of authors who are re 
verenced for the goodness, respected for the wisdom, and 
admired for the genius of their effusions. It might reason 
ably be expected of those who instruct the world by then 
precepts of philosophy, or fascinate it by their flashes ot 
wit; who furnish salutary employment for the meditativ« 
or instructive amusement for the cay; who point out to 
others the steeps of virtue, and bid them shun the declivities 
of vice; that they should tread themselves in the path which 
they recommend, and act in accordance with the sentiment- 
which they inculcate. An examination into their lives would 
show, however, that such is far from being the case; and 
that many of those who are celebrated for the wisdom ot 


thelr writings, are also marked, in private life. by af 
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_ = — ~~ " 
possession of the frailties and weaknesses of less gifted | they who “ cling to their couch and sicken years away,” are I 


VARIETIES. 


men. A near acquaintance dispels the illusion that their irascible in temper, and diseased or imbecile in body; unsa-) ln aes 


works had created; the light that sparkled at a distance 
turns to vapour when it is approached; the mountain that 


seemed smooth and verdant, when viewed from afar, is as regards the mental and corporeal functions, are not | 
found to be deformed with rocks and intricate with forests, denied, even by those who purchase ease at the expense of | 


to be uneven in surface, and toilsome in ascent. 

It has been said of the histrionic art, that a player, to be 
justly estimated, should not be witnessed behind the scenes ; | 
and the same remark is equally applicable to an author. | 


Neither is able to sustain, without intermission, the dignity | chases its hoop or ball, in obedience to her felt commands, | 
of his assumed character: the one, arrayed in regal splen- juntil his cheek glows and his brow glistens from the salu-, 
dour, will discourse, whenever a suspension of the drama | brious pastime; the sportsman awakes the morning with) 
affords an opportunity, on the ordinary topics that interest | the reverberated thunder of his warfare on the feathered | 
him in his private capacity ; and the other, forgetful of the | tribe, and others pursue dangerous and toilsome modes of 


gravity of the philosopher, and the precision of the scholar, | 
will evince, by action and conversation, that he is only aman. | 
Every reader remembers the story of the sage in Rasselas, 
who, in the midst of an harangue on the folly of yielding to | 
sorrow, was overwhelmed with sudden and immoderate 


| tisfied with themselves, and unsatisfactory to all around chem, 
| The salutary influence and the necessity of activity, both 
health, and for a state of unenviable and bloated quietude, 
barter the spirit and vivacity which industry only can en- 
joy. Nature, by her secret and mysterious promptings, 
teaches all who live, that exercise is requisite: the child 


recreation, all unconsciously fulfilling her provident decrees. 

Hilarity of heart and hardihood of frame, spirits always 
jocund, and limbs always vigorous, courage to face danger, 
and strength to bear fatigue, can only be enjoyed by him 


who indurates his body by frequent exposure, and renders | 


} FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
CASTLES. 


I wish I was a painter! I should die 

At thirty of my three score years and ten— 

It would distil my life so! Why—to sit 

} For hours and gaze on woman! To look in 
Beneath a lifted lash upon an eye, 

And drink up its expression till my skill 

Could breathe it into colour! To be set 

To imitate a spell that in my veins 

Was thrilling like the music of the spheres ! 

To gaze, and gaze upon a ripe, red lip, 

Till | could make one like it! and arrest 

A smile that could make angels loiterers, 

And not be chidden '—Hang me! if the thought 
Don't burn me up!—I'll go to Italy! Cassius 





{| 





SWIMMING AFTER A LOVER. 


| The Waterford Chronicle relates an instance of femak 





grief, in despite of his speculative firmness, by the untimely | it pliant by incessant motion; who, by being always em-) determination, which, if it had been carried into effect, 
death of an only child. This was the triumph of nature ; and ployed, gives sadness no time to fasten on his spirits, and) would have made the feats of Leander and Lord Byron ap 


it shows how much easier it is to think than to act; to form 
plausible theories, than to regulate the practices of life. 


. . . . ! 
The disparity which oftentimes exists between an author's alike distant from positiv e happiness and positive misery. I} ther a for lorn attitude upon the br ink ot the river 


writings and his conduct, is accounted for in the same way — 
it is easier to conceive than to execute. 
plans which charm every reader, and inspire the belief that 
their writer must have been exemplary beyond the rest of 
men, were devised in quictude and abstraction, while the | 
heart was unsolicited by pleasure, and unclouded by care. | 
The work that is rich with the fruits of wisdom, bright with | 
the flashes of cenius, and variegated with the flowers of wit, 
was executed in the stillness of literary seclusion, the mind | 
not heated with passion, languid with sorrow, nor chilled | 
with fear. By him who projects a voyage of pleasure, it is 
expected that the sea will be smooth and the breezes pros- 
perous; and thus the ocean of existence seemed unruffled 
by billows, and unshaded by storms. But as the bark that 
is guided by the most skilful mariner may encounter ob- 
structions, or be wrecked in the tempest; so, in the voyage | 
of life, he whose mind is stored with theoretic wisdom, may 
be baffled by adversity, may be driven from his course by | 
the storms of fortune, or be totally shipwrecked in the whirl-_ 
pool of vice. i} 

But the human mind should aim at excellence, though it 
cannot hope to attain it. The traveller may describe the | 
appearance of a summit that he has only viewed from a 
distance, but which his footsteps have never trod; and thus 
an author may delineate the beauties of virtue, while his 
own example evinces that perfect virtue is unattainable by 
man. He who is inclined to censure writers, because they 
do not act in entire conformity with their precepts, should 
reflect that the conduct of no human being is in strict ac- 
cordance with his knowledge of right; that more is seen, 
by the moral, as by the corporeal vision, than it is possible 
to attain; and that he who advises rightly, though his life 
be erroneous, deserves gratitude for his counsel, aud leui- 
ency for his faults. 

The writings of one who recommends correct sentiments 
by perspicuity of arrangement and the graces of diction, 
prove more extensively beneficial than his example can 
be pernicious. He who fortifies the heart against the 
allurements of pleasure, or throws down the barriers of 
selfishness and apathy ; who silences the suggestions of in- 
dolence, and arouses the mind to laudable exertion, may 
ustly be looked upon, whatever be the errors of his life, as 
a benefactor of mankind. His folly can be known but to few ; 
is wisdom will be perused by many After the lapse of a 
wief season, the grave will extinguish the /gnis fatuus,the false 
light of his conduct; but his page will still glow with the eter- 
al lustre of truth, a beacon to succeeding generations ’ 
‘ Telegraph. 





INDUSTRY. 

It has been wisely ordered by a beneficent Providence, 
that the necessities of man, properly administered to, 
should become sources of enjoyment; and though, accord- 
moistened by the sweat of his brow, yet that his very labour 
should give health to the body, and contentment to the 
It is universally observed, by such as have looked 


ing to the primal course, the field of existence must be 


mind, 


upon life with thinking eyes, that those whom necessity 
requires to be constantly employed, are the most cheerful 
among mankind ; while, on the coutrary the disciples of sloth, \ 


earns refreshing slumber by useful toil. 
A state of ease is at best but a neutral state of being, 


But it is the source of misery; for as the bark that is 


med, and its helm unguided, may be wrecked by a sudden 
storm, which vigilance could easily have avoided ; so, in 


the voyage of life, he who pauses supimely on the tide of 


time, may be overtaken by the tempests that activity had) 


outspeeded, or be dashed against the rocks that by the ex- 
ertions of industry had been passed in safety. 

Industry prolongs life. 
can defer his hour; and spreads over the interval a thou- 
sand enjoyments that make it pleasure to live. As rust 
and decay rapidly consume the machine that is not kept in 
use; so disease and sickness accumulate on the frame of 
indolence, until existence becomes a burden, and the grave 
a bed of rest. Industry is the friend of virtue; and indo- 
lence the handmaid of vice. The active are seldom crimi- 
nal; but the most of those who yield to guilty enticements, 
might trace their lapse from rectitude to habits of idleness, 
which, leaving the heart vacant, gave full opportunity for the 
evil passions and desires of our nature to exert their power 
ibid. 





INSINCERITY. 

It is very certain, that, in the little courtesies of life, almost 
every person, however scrupulous his honour, and rigid his 
system of morals may be, is guilty, perhaps daily, of acts 
and expressions of insincerity, which it is sometimes at- 
tempted to defend, on the ground that they have a tenden- 
cy to promote the harmony and good order of society, but 


which are really deserving of severe rebuke. To such a 


great extent has this spirit of insincerity, under the assum- | 


ed name of politeness, spread itself, that the common forms 
of salutations are dictated, in nine instances out of ten, 
rather by good breeding than by truth; and we searcely 
ever mect a friend without saying something that we do 
not think, or, at least, tacitly acquiescing in remarks with 
which we cannot really concur It may be argued in de- 
fence of this kind of duplicity, that a contrary mode of 
conduct, though unquestionably proper, would necessarily 
jiead to many inconveniences and disagreements; but still, 
as a desirable result can never justify the use of unworthy 
means, it must be allowed to merit reprehension. 
Instances are continually occurring im society, Ww here 
compl.ance with the established forms of insincere polite- 
truly ludicrous ; as, 


ness are for example, the note of the 


duellist, which, after his bestowing some opprobrious 
epithet, daring the one to whom it is addressed to meet 
him in mortal combat, usually terminates with “I have the 
These are perhaps 


honour to be, very respectfully,” &c 


expressions of course, and mean nothing ; but it is wrong 
to say what is not meant; and if they have no signification, 
and it is not intended that any should be attached to them 
the use but shows how complete is the sovereignty of 
fashion, whether founded in reason or not 


The censure to be bestowed upon these prevailing and 


trivial peccadilloes might, perhaps, better be inflicted by) 


the satirist than the moralist 
the tiny shafts of ridicule may transpierce, but which 
would only be excited to a more vexatious buzz by the ill- 
directed weapons of philosophy 


They are insect vices, which 


It cannot conquer death, but | 


pear contemptible. “ Last night, about two o'clock, a 
| young female was observed on the parade, standing in ra- 
After a 


i moment or two, she proceeded to take off her hat, shaw], 


The precepts and | suffered to lie unattended to on the ocean, its sails untrim- || &¢_; but before she had quite unrobed herself, a sailor from 


|, the brig Apollo, who was observing her with astonishment, 
jand who suspected what her intentions were, rushed from 
|| the vessel, and caught the unfortunate creature at the mo- 
|| ment she was about to plunge into the river Upon being 
|| questioned who she was, she refused to answer, but said 
| she was an English girl—which, from her account, was 
| quite evident—and that she was going to swim after her 
lover, who was gone to America. She was lodged in the 


tower, where she at present remains.”’ 


A SINGULAR FELLOW. 


At Guildhell, a few days since, a labourer, of the name ot 


Peacock, presented himself before the magistrates, when 
the following dialogue took place: “ Well, what do you 
want!" “Work.” ‘Then go and look for it.” 
here for it.”’ “It is not our business to find work for you; 


“1 came 
be gone.”’ ‘You won't? then I'll go and employ counsel ! 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLE. 
Dr. Johnson, when speaking of a person who maintained 
that there is no difference between virtue and vice, said, 
ts Why, 


lying, and I see not what honour he can propose to himself 


sir, if the fellow do not think as he speaks, he is 


from having the character of a liar; but if he do really think 
that there is no distinction between virtue and vice, why, 


sir, when he leaves our house let us count our spoons.” 


LEGAL PUZZLE. 
A president of the parliament of Paris asked Langlois 
the advocate, why he so often burdened himself with bad 
causes’ * My lord,” answered the advocate, I have lost 


s0 many good ones, that l am puzzled which to take 


JUSTICE, 
A certain justice of the peace would only hear one of the 
parties in a case before him, because, as he said, it always 


puzzled him when he heard both 


LOVE'S WINGED, THEY CRY. 

At Dollar, in Scotland, in February last, a marriage was 
consummated between Mr. John Mooney, a gallant swain 
of sixty-six, to Miss Almira Good, a blooming spinster of 
sixty It appears they ultimately attained “the haven 
where they would be,” after a courtship of thirty odd years 
which time was winged on by love's fleetest coursers, No 
cause is assigned for the delay, but we expect he had an 


idea that Miss Good would become better by age 





PRIDE MUsT HAVE A FALL. 
At a recent ball in Paris, given by Mr. Green, an Eng 
lish gentleman, in the midst of the dancing the floor gav 
way, and all the company, about one bundred and fifty in 
number, fell into the room beneath. Several couples were 
wounded, and the general situation of the parties, as ony 
lady expressed herself, was “ quite peculiar and exceeding 


lv indefinite 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 


I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, | must not stay : 
I see a hand you cannot see, 


! 
| and its red tip !—but with that I shall not meddle, lest | its beautiful symmetry, her unconfined hair flowing 
|I should be involved in the accusation of building | in curling ringlets around her necx and bosoin—when 
|\** lighthouses in the sky !” | she suddenly found her course arrested by Long Bim, 
Of all the beings that people sea, earth, or air, Abi-/) who stooped to speak to her. Thus compelled to 
melech was about the last I should have supposed) listen, he whispered something in her ear—what it 
| Cupid would have aimed an arrow at; and certainly) was we know not—but his speech was closed with a 
|\the one I should have selected as invulnerable to) sigh, as long drawn and slender as himself. What 
every thing that did not come in the substantial form) Miss Egerton’s feelings were we could only conjec- 


| 


Which beckons me away.—Otp Sove. of something to eat and drink. But the little god| 


We belong to that class of persons who believe it) frequently baffles the calculations of mortals, and 
to be the duty of every individual to enjoy life as the, from the corner of Amelia Egerton’s blue eyes gave| 
gift of heaven; and that he who spends his days in tall Abimelech such a shot in his left side, that his 
innocent cheerfulness, and thankful gratitude, is in | blood went thrilling to his fingers’ ends. For once he 
possession of the grand panacea for every mortal ill.) forgot every thing but Ameliamhe lay awake one 
We have therefore always been more anxious to light) whole night—not to perpetrate a sonnet, for he had | 
up the brow of care with a smile, than to furrow the never heard of such a thing—not to commit a love-| 
cheek with unavailing regrets; and would greatly pre-| Jetter—for riting, according to the confession of the 
fer giving the cheek of beauty a richer glow, and) deacon himself, Abimelech hated as bad as he did a 
deeper dimple, than one tear to the eye, or one sigh) stint in his allowance of hominy—but in endeavour- 
to the soft swelling bosom of youth and love. But, ing to devise some way of letting Amelia know what 

| a pit-a-pat state his heart was in on her account. No. 

In my native place there was a church-yard, to’ expedient, however, could he devise, short of going 
which, in the stilly hour of evening, I frequently, when in his proper person to explain the exact state of the 
a child, repaired. It was a pleasure to me to deci- , business to her. 
pher the outlandish and quaint rhymes, which undis- For once the fickle dame Fortune snickered on | 
ciplined fancy had dictated for the chisel of the graver | Abimelech; for, on the very day in which he resolved 
to sketch. It was a lonely, silent place. A small to make the desperate attempt of unfolding his mind 
brook murmured along at no great distance, as if to to her, a lecture was appointed at the village school- 
deepen the repose of the slumberers—a few trees were) house, where elder Maintext sometimes held forth, 
scattered about the enclosure, which threw their leafy | to the great edification of the youths and damsels of 
Amelia Egerton was sure to be there, 


to our story. 


shadows in the dancing moonlight over the marble) the vicinity. 
tablets—and that most mourntul of all sounds, the) and Abiiwelech—to use an expressive phrase—deter- 
sighing of the wind through hollow crevices, sometimes | mined to hook on, after the ev ening service was closed. 
rose upon the ear like the wailing of a spirit, unquiet, Though the son of a deacon, Abimelech was not in 
and unearthly. The highway that ran along under one | the habit of often attending meeting, and it was not 
wall of the ground, was little frequented after night- | without various surmises, and sundry sly winks, that 
fall by the urchins of the neighbourhood, who would, the congregation beheld Long Bim, in his best * bib | 
make many a weary circuit to avoid the feared en- jand tucker,” enter, and take his seat where he could 
closure. It is true, we have no recollection that any | command a full view of the double tier of lasses that 
spectre from the * vasty deep” had ever been seen decorated one side of the building. 
there—certainly never but once—yet that did not al- We happened ourselves to be present that evening, 
lay the fear, or furnish positive evidence that such) and found no great difficulty in ascertaining the fair 
ghostly visitants would never rise to revel in the one whom he had resolved to attack when the meet- 
** glimpses of the moon.” ing should break up, for his glances slid most grace- 
About half a mile from this retreat of the dead, fully along his nose towards the point of attraction, 
lived deacon Adonijah Pettibone, a respectable far- and that member certainly gave him the means of di- 
mer, and his wite, universally known by the name of recting and aiming them with great efiect. 
Aunt Katy, with their family. Their eldest son, Abi- It has always been a subject vf regret with us, that 
inelech Pettibone—for the worthy deacon was a great | We had not, at that time, possessed ourselves of the 
stickler for scripture names—was about eighteen years | art ¢ f writing short-hand, as the elder, that evening, 
of age: and, from Abimelech downwards, there was || made one of his happiest and most splendid efforts—so 
a regular gradation of no less than fifteen in number; | at least his admirers Were unanimous in declaring— 
or, as the deacon himself used to express it, a round and the oblivious finger of time has blotted it almost 
The subject of elder Main- 


dozen and a quarter. Abimelech, or, as he was fami- from our recollection. 
liarly termed, Bim, an appellation which was after- text's discourse was that passage in the Acts of the 
wards slightly changed to Long Bim—and in the dea- Apostles, where, at Lystra, the priest of Jupiter 
con's family allnames were abbreviated as much as | brought oxen, and sheep, and garlands, to sacrifice to 
possible—was such a lad as does not greet the eye Paul and Barnabas. After a sublime peroration, in 
once in halfa century. Notwithstanding he frequent- the course of which he gratefully acknowledged the 
ly complained of being unweil, few could bear longer | goodness of heaven, * which had permitted them 
exposure to the cold storms of November in spearing |once more to congregate into an aggregate mass” — 
or snaring the red-finned trout; and not one of the he proceeded to ascertain what was to be understood 
numerous race of Pettibones made more extensive , by ‘* garlands ;” and after a somewhat elaborate argu- 
or daring excursions into the territories of the pan of ment, pro and con, caine to the conclusion, that it 
pudding and molasses that usually graced the centre meant something edible !—though he had the can- 
of the supper-table. In fact, so rapid had been his dour to assure us ** that he had in vain searched sacred 
growth, that, when his stature and acquirements were and profane history for a distinct and satisfactory elu- 
taken into consideration, and compared, some of the cidation of its meaning.” 

neighbours were graceless enough to hint, that Abi- When the benediction had been pronounced, Abi- 
melech had outgrown his senses! He had shot up melech erected himself on his walkers—most delibe- 
Jike a mushroom, as it were, in a night; six feet two rately and consequentially placed a new pair of bea- 
inches tall, weak, and spindling—a thing to waver in’ vers on his hands—but such was the length of his arm, 
every breeze. Still there was nothing pale about that they were not within speaking distance of the 
Abimelech—on the contrary, his face was as red as a cuff of his coat—and then marched to the door, by the 
Spitzbergen, and his nose—I think Isee it still !—with | outer side of which he planted himself to wait for the 
what a glorious and bold projection it left the centre fair Amelia. Soon she came tripping along, all life 


of his face, and launched into the regions of space !== and gayety ; her fairy form displayed by her dress in 


home,’ 
‘uttered query, in a tone that showed she knew and 


ture from the haste with which she drew her veil over 
her face, to hide the blushes—we suppose—with which 
this unexpected honour was covering her features. — 
Nothing, however, was said; but she accepted his 
arm, and Abimelech marched off with his prize. 
The sun had set beautifully ; but, in the course of 
the evening, a cloud had risen, and a thick fine rain 
was falling; while the moon was seen only at inter- 
vals, and seemed plunging and wallowing through 
the drifting masses that obscured her rays. Abime- 
lech, with whom all ideas of time and space seemed 
to have been annihilated, or rather mingled in undis- 
tinguishable confusion by his success, walked fo 


some distance without speaking, the fair Amelia trip- 


ping, or rather running by his side, to keep pace wit) 
his unpolite strides. He at Jast ventured to utter— 

* A very pleasant evening, Miss Egerton.” 

* You mean the evening was a pleasant one,” an 
swered the soft voice of Amelia. ‘ This rain I do 
not consider agreeable or pleasant.” 

This unfortunate blunder sealed up Abimelech's 
mouth for a considerable length of time; but the 
smothered five that was raging within would not suf- 
fer him to rest. 

* If Miss Egerton’’—he managed to say, but halt 
astonished at his presumption, stopped as short as the 
young bantling, whose attempt at a crow is inconti- 
nently broken off when in mid volley, by the thrown 
hat of some mischievous urchin. Amelia waited with 
exemplary patience—but still it stuck in his throat 
ile swallowed thrice, and began again— 

“If Miss Egerton is at liberty’—but could get no 
further. 

“* She cannot consider herself so, until she is at 


answered the sprightly Amelia to his hali 


enjoyed his embarrassment. 

They were now within a stone’s throw of Mr. Eger 
ton’s mansion, and the sensation of desperate neces 
sity operated with magical effect on Abimelech; and 
making a great effort, he articulated— 

“If Miss Egerton is at liberty, I should be happy 
to spend an hour or two with her this evening.” 

** Very well done, Mr. Pettibone,” said the halt 
laughing Miss Egerton—* If I could have guessed 
what you wished to say, [ might have saved you som: 
trouble ; for I regret to inform you, that circumstances 
render a compliance with your request impossible.” 

* But, my dear Amelia,” urged Abimelech, gather 


‘ing fresh courage, now that the ice was broken, * you 


cannot know what a flustration my heart is in, o1 you 
would not deny me—I have thought of nothing but 
you these two days!” 

** | beg your pardon for occasioning you so much 


anxiety, and for such a length of time,’ answered 
Miss Egerton—* you will do me the justice to believe 
it was wholly unexpected, and unwished for en my 


part.” 

Abimelech was confounded at this sudden termina 
tion of his high-wrought hopes ; he made a second at 
tempt to soften her obdurate heart, but with no bette: 
success. They were at the door, and, refusing the in 
vitation, which in courtesy she gave him to enter the 
dwelling, she bade him good evening ; and, muttering 
something about the scornful hussy—and drowning 
himself—stood, for some moments, the very image 
of despair. 

This mood, however, did not last long—the spirit 
of the Pettibones was roused, and. vowing vengeance 
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on all and sundry, he turned his steps towards home. llare some men so restless, so unprincipled, so dissatis- | Benjamin and Elijah obeyed the summons, and, with 
The rain had ceased, but the fleecy clouds, in broken) fied with every thing, that doubts as to their remain-| their father and mother, were soon standing around 
masses, rolled over the moon ; and the flitting, tran- | ing quiet, even in their graves, may be considered as! the terrified Abimelech. 
sitory gleam, silvered meadow, and lake, and wood- | justified—but Walter was not one of these. Walter * Take your own time, my son,” said the worthy 
land. Unluckily for the continuance of this valorous was a man of few words, for he had a most invincible deacon, * and let us know the whole.” 
mood, the path Abimelech was compelled to travel impediment in his speech, and it was frequently with Not so patient, however, was aunt Katy; she plied 
was the one we have mentioned as leading by that the greatest difficulty that he articulated a syllable. question on question, without waiting totake breath ; 
dreaded spot, the burial ground. So deeply, however, On such occasions it was painful to a spectatorto  * Had it wings ?—was it in white !—what form had 
was he immersed in the contemplation of the injury see or hear him—his gesticulations were violent—his | it ?—did it attempt to speak ?—what did it say ?—did 
he had received from the lovely Amelia, that he had, hands would be raised high on each side of his head, | it stammer ?” 
reached the brow of the little eminence that over- and he would continue to repeat the first letter, or) “ Stammered like the d—-1 !"" was the only answe: 
looked the enclosure, before the terrors of the place | syllable, of the word he wished to utter, until his) Abimelech could give to this torrent of interrogatives 
occurred to his mind; and the white monuments,loom- | breath was spent, or the word pronounced. Precisely , from his mother. 
ing through the gloom, had the effect of recalling his similar, in every respect, did the apparition appear; “* Abimelech is deranged,” groaned the good wo 
(its hands were erected, and the deep interjection, ™an, as she staggered back against the wall; for it 
“Ah hah! ah hah!” as it attempted to pronounce the, “as the first time she had ever heard such an unad 
slender as his form; though we shall do him no more 24me of Abimelech, was uttered as he had heard it vised expression issue from his lips. = 
than justice, if we admit that his courage would, done by Walter a thousand times. It was impossible; “ It was a sudden suggestion of the adversary, 
probably have risen, had the undefinable objects that to mistake, and no one could be mistaken in so plain) answered the deacon; and Abimelech, who had now 
filled him with fear been embodied ; as then some re- 2 Case. Itis true the sounds were rather more guttural, Fecov red his breath, gave a circumstantial account 
liance might have been placed on a pair of legs, which, deep drawn, and hollow, than had been wont with of 4 whole attale. 
for a short race, were able to do good service. But W alter, but Abimelech readily accounted for thatto “Poor soul! said aunt Katy, as Bim finished his 
what would flight avail against the thought-like swift- his own satisfaction, by admitting that it was impos-) narration; “I fancied it would go ill with him afte: 


es that haunt the suburbs of ible for any thing to lie in the damp ground a fort- his death; he would never go to bear elder Maintext.’ 
md * But you forget that Walter Mitchell was a punctual 


senses, which had so long been wandering. 
To speak the truth, Abimelech’s courage was as 


ness of those pokerish bein , 
iye grave, and linger around the half-way house be- night without becoming hoarse. ' a ' “9 
2 . . ’ Z . , ati : § we an syout attendant at his place ol Worship, an 

tween time and eternity ? Abimelech had been brought No sooner had the first salutation, which had we ncn Monee fi. . wen . 


up in the belief of all manner of supernatural appearan- nigh produced such fatal effects on Abimelech, died must believe was a good man,” replied the mor 
ces; his dreams were continually filled with the most @”4Y, than he ventured to raise his head ; and while charitable Adonijah. 

aa , ° 7 T ’ . . 
frightful imagery, and he kept a“ stud of nightmares” all around was perfectly silent, he perceived the rhe re sult of the conference was, a resolution on 
expressly for ite owe wae Encou- the part of the deacon that he and his sons should 
, § y ic Be 


For a minute he meditated a retreat; 
go back, he recollected, would be nearly as dangerous 
as to go forward; and he advanced. He tried to re- 
collect the fagend of some song, which might serve 
to keep up his spirits, and had actually proceeded as 
far as the fifth stave of Nancy Dawson, when his 
voice faltered—the sounds stuck in his throat, and 


figure retained its position and appearance. 
but then to! "aged at finding it did not advance, he gradually re- immediately repair to the spot; but they finally lis 
covered his feet, and cautiously slipping his right tened to the suggestions of aunt Naty, and postponed 
foot forward, he at last found himself in a condition the examination until morning. 
to give a spring. 
“If they would only keep to-their legs, and let tions might do, if disturbed in thei nightly visits : 
their wings alone,” muttered Abimelech, half aloud, @0d after Abimelech had emptied the platter, the f 
“ I would bet a gallon of black-strap with any of them, mily adjourned to their usual places of rest. 
| that Bim Pettibone would now stand them a pull :” Early in the morning Adonijah arose, and taking 


| and, mustering all his courage, off he bounded like a Bim and Ben with him, repaired to the haunted en 
closure. Jo used to say that the deacon put a small 


“ There was no telling,” she said, “what appari 


his tongue was fixed to the dry roof of his mouth. 

“ This will never do,” said Abimelech: * appari- 
‘ions will never flee for a foolish song; they must | 
* and he uplifted— 
* Hark from the tombs a doleful sound,” 


to the melodious air of New Durham, with all the 


wild deer. 
: . : e Scarcely had he gained ten leaps before the dread- prayer-book in his pocket as a safeguard ; but, in such 
have something more serious: we ees : r 
. ful ** Ah hah!—ah hah ! —rung in his ears, and, as matters, his word never went as faras Abimelech s, 
he thought, close to his heels. From that time till who affirmed the contrary. 
call he stood at his father’s door, he heard nothing—he There were a few beautiful white clouds piled up fa 
nower of his lungs. 
; : | remembered nothing—and whether he ran, walked, | away in the east, on the upper margin of which was 
He was now nearly opposite the middle of the RES 
wee ' h lod odin @ i or was carried, he knew not. He only had a dim orilliant golden streak? and though the sun had not 
urial ground, and the melody of the first line was . . : . 
- ~~ = y remembrance of a flapping of wings, and the rapid yet risen above the clouds, the purple and violet that 
sradually sinking away in midnight echoes, when the) 


: pattering of light feet behind him. The flapping of precede his coming were mingled in all their stream 
lark cloud which covered the moon floated away; 


: ‘ : wings some inconsiderate persons were foolish enough) ing richness and glory. Abimelech’s heart Muttered 
od notwithstanding his resolution not to look that), attribute to his rapid transit through a flock of as they approached the place; he felt certain non 
way, he saw, by the bright gle am, = apparition stand- geese, who, with their bills under their feathers, were | des« ript sensations. as the ste monuments began 
ag in all its shadowy and indistinct fearfulness on a quietly sleeping around a spring by the road-side; | to appear—nor were they lessened when they re ache 
new made grave, a few paces from the wall. The but Abimelech steadily affirmed it was wholly false. ted the enclosure; and, half concealed behind the 
moment Abimelech’s eyes rested on the figure, his’ Abimelech burst into his father’s house with the wild roses which some fond hand had planted, he di: 

tune was abruptly closed ; but the melody was instant- rapidity of a twenty-four pound shot. ‘The family | covered the object of his terrors, 
ly taken up, and echoed back in the most unearthly jad all retired to their beds, except aunt Katy, good “ Oh dad! there it is, there it is!—the very som 
and frightful sounds that mortal can imagine. soul! to whom Bim had always been a kind of pet; apparition I saw last night. They need never tell 
* Tt’s the wailing of a spirit!” exclaimed Abimelech, ,and who, from certain appearances and preparations, | me after this that ghosts vanish at the crowing « { the 
in accents of terror.—tHis hair rose on his head like) more than half suspected his intentions, and was | cock !” cried Abimelech, in unaffected meres. . 
bristles, the cold chills ran to his fingers’ ends, and,) awaiting his return with a large pewter plate of her) « Where ?—where ?"—hastily inquired Adonijal 
ittempting to fly, his knees refused their support, and | best pudding and molasses. at the same time fumbling in his pocket. = 
e sunk upon the earth as an involuntary cry for “For heaven's sake, Bim, what is the matter?” “ There!” answered Abime lech, pointing with | 
inerey escaped his lips. exclaimed the good woman, as he made his appear- finger ;**there, behind the rose bushes w here Lu 
Gentle reader, Abimelech, though not without his' ance, pale as the phantom which his imagination pic- | Tuttle was buried.” 


tilings, was never, to our knowledge, accused of tured at his heels. Adonijah looked—rubbed his eyes—looked again 
shooting with the long bow ; and until a man has been | Abimelechcouldonly articulate ** Walter Mitchel!:”, —and burst into a hearty and unrestrained { t of 
mvicted of falsehood, we always take it for granted) and, after an interval in which aunt Katy’s curiosity laughter : 
lie speaks the truth. ‘Po us it is evident Abimelech) was raised to the utmost, added the word * ghost!" * Bim, you fool, that’s a mule 
“aw something unnaturally frightful. and sunk almost breathless into a chair. * Amule !” echoed Bim. 
The little mound on which the spectre appeared| * Adonijah! Adonijah !” exclaimed the shrill notes)“ A mule !" echoed Ben. 


'o Pettibone, was made of the green turfs which had |, of the deacon’s help meet, “ get upina moment !"—! “Ab hah!—ah hah !"—echoed donkey in his tury 
i few days before been piled over the lifeless remains and, without waiting fer an answer, in an instant her, The mystery was speedily solved. The proprietor 
ofa worthy man, who had tong lived in the vicinity.! sharp voice was heard at the foot of the chamber. of the farm on which the burial ground was located 
Walter Mitchell, for that was his name, was a man! stairs—* Ben! Jo! Eli!—come down quick, for had the day before purchased a mule, and as that 
iniversally respected as a quiet, sober, industrious. Bim has seen a ghost.” enclosure was furnished with a good wall, he ha 


itizen, and far from being one that would have been “I guessed he would when he went away,”’ an-| to ensure his safe keeping for the night, placed hin 
~uspected of any such freaks after his demise. ‘There, swered Joseph dvily, and covered up his head:—but! in it. Abimelech had never seen or heard one; any 
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standing as it happened to do with its fore feet on | hanged. From this fate he was again rescued by the he- | deep sympathy the horrors of Turkish domination, and thy 

its ears elevated in the moonlight! roism of the freebooter, who, on hearing the turn events | struggle so long, and so nobly sustained by them, for ex- 
raised had taken, gave himself up, and acknowledged his crime. | istence and for liberty. 

hands when speaking s and a clearer head than \} We have not heard what decision was given in the case. : The communications of Dr. Howe, since his return from 

Abimelech possessed, might have been pardoned in : oe —— ar Prcresct hey scimgechnen 

inistaking its braying for the unearthly sounds of ISABELLA. os J | 5 ella hie vivi ee sae a any of you 

Hf || Cotemporary writers have been enthusiastic in their de-) t0 us, m his vivid descriptions, as seeking refuge in caves, 

but time has sanctioned their eulo-|/ and under branches of olive trees, listening for the footsteps 

,of the destroyer, and mourning over your dearest ones, 


Walter’s grave, 
formed no bad representation of Walter's 





a stuttering ghost. ognee 
“5 ould bably h emained exist scriptions of Isabella, 
The creature would probabty have remained ’ | gies; she is one of the purest and most beautiful characters | 


and suffered Abimelech to pass undisturbed, had it | 5), ine page of history. She was well formed, of the mid-| slain in battle. 

not been roused by his essay on New Durham; and, ' die size, with great dignity and gracefulness of deportment,| Sisters and Friends—our hearts bleed for you. Deprived 
justly offended at the abrupt manner in which the ' and a mingled gravity and sweetness of demeanour. Her | of your protectors by the fortune of war, and continually 
first line was closed, lent his own sonorous and em- | complexion was fair; her hair auburn, inclining to red ; her |/in fear of evils worse than death—our prayers are with 
eyes were of a clear blue, with a benign expression ; and | you, in all your wanderings, your wants, and your griefs 
there was a singular modesty in her countenance, gracing, In this vessel—which may God send in safety to you 
as it did, a wonderful firmness of purpose, and earnestness shores—you will receive a portion of that bounty with 
t. Though strongly attached to her husband, and which He hath blessed us. The poor among us have given 
according to their ability—and our little children have 


phatic notes as a chorus. 

The remainder of the night’s adventure needs no 
explanation, and we close this authentic narrative by 
remarking, that 4 bimelech was never suffered to for- 





lof spi 
“id r his first essay : tshi i studious of his fame, yet she always maintained her distinct , 
vet the incidents of his first essay at courtship—anc rights as an allied prince. She exceeded him in beauty, in cheerfully aided, that some of you, and your children, 


that the fright he then received, completely cured | persoual dignity, in acuteness of genius, and in grandeur of might have bread to eat, and raiment to put on. Could 
him of the pantodissimo he felt for the bewitching soul—combining the active and resolute qualities of man, you but behold the faces of our little ones brighten, and 
Amelia Egerton. with the softer charities of woman. She mingled in the their eyes sparkle with joy, while they give up their holi- 
warlike councils of her husband; engaged personally in days, that they might work with their needles for Greece ; 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. his enterprizes, and in some instances surpassed him in the — ge those females " ho carn a aac by la. 
: herp: firmness and intrepidity of her measures; while, being in- 0Ur, gladly casting their mite into our treasury, and tak 
spired with a truer idea of glory, she infused a more lofty ing hours from their repose, that an additional garment 
and generous temper into his subtle and calculating policy. might be furnished for you; could you witness the activ: 
Washington Irving. | spirit that pervades all classes of our community, it would 
|| cheer for a moment the darkness and mystery of your lot. 
MADAME PASTA. We are inhabitants of a part of one of the United States, 
We must relate an anecdote of Madame Pasta. Some and our donations must therefore of necessity be more limit 
gentlemen who knew her well, informed a friend of ours, ed than those from the larger cities :—yet such as we have, 
know the anecdote of Sir Peter Pontop, who found the I when he was in Paris, that she would come home from the we give in the name of our dear Saviour, with our bless- 
‘opera, and sit im a passion of tears at the recollection of ings and our prayers. 
|what she had been acting. They told him that nothing We know the value of sympathy ; how it arms the heart 
| could be more unaffected, and that she would say she knew to endure; how it plucks the sting from sorrow; there- 
it to be idle, but that she “ could not get it out of her head.’ fore we have written these few lines to assure you, that in 
| This is just what imaginative people would expect her to the remoter parts of our country, as well as in her high 
She never pretended that she had taken herself for places, you are remembered with pity and with affection. 








SIR PETER PONTOP. 


It is not a little extraordinary how many of our most 
important discoveries owe their existence to chance. Eve- 





rv body knows the anecdote about Sir Isaac Newton and 
the apple, Dr. Jenner and the milkmaid, John Bunyan 


and drunkeu Perkins, &e. &c.; but every body does not | 
bottom of a coal mine by chance. I proceed, therefore, 
to relate it. Sir Peter had been quarrelling with one of 
his workmen, on the day previous to the catastrophe | am 
narrating, relative to wages. There are two modes of de- 
scending into coal pits. The usual way is to be wound 


down in a machine; but they to whom the exit and en-|/ 54. Sea 
\\the character she represented ; but she had sympathize | Sisters and Friends—we extend across the ocean, out 
| 


|| with it so strongly that it became the next thing to reality ;, hands to you in the fellow ship of Christ. We pray, that 
counteracting pulley. The weight of the individual thus || 404 if our hearts can be touched, and our colour changed, His Cross and the banner of your land may rise together 
earries him downward without dislocation. Sir Peter, on , by the mere perusal of atragedy, how much ee may net over the crescent and the minaret—that your sons may 
a woman’s nature be moved that has been almost identified jail the freedom of ancient Greece restored, and build again 
with the calamities in it; that by force of imagination has the waste places which the oppressor hath trodden down ; 
brought the soul of another to inhabit her own warm being; and that you, admitted once more to the felicities of home, 


trance are matters of custom, content themselves in de- 
scending by grasping a rope, which communicates to a 


the day in question, adopted the latter expedient, as usual, | 
in utter darkness. Judge of his horror, when, on reach- 
ing the extremity of his journey, he found that his feet Pr 2 
failed to touch the ground. He instantly thought that the | aud has entertained it there as the very guest of humanity, may gather from past perils and adversities, a brighter 


workman with whom he had quarrelled, had, in revenge, || $'¥e™ it her own heart to agitate, and taking upon herself, wreath in the kingdom of heaven. Lypia H. Sigourney 











| . » ‘its infirmities! ig 
cut short the rope. He screamed and bawled till he was the burden of its infirmities Leigh Hunt, ; 
hoarse, but all the operatives had ‘adjourned to their din- i TOWT U , 
1 _ i 45 Ane THE NEW-YO M OR. 
ner. At length bis strength failed him; he let go his hold, EV E-GLASSES. | E NI YORK MIRROR 
expecting to be dashed to atoms in the unfathomable abyss, The cases in which eye-glasses may be used with advan- — - ~~ 
wand found that he had been for a full half hour screaming! tage are nearly the following, viz. When we are obliged Governor's Island.—Perhaps a more striking instance ot 


‘bout three inches from the ground. Here was a chance to hold sma!l objects at a considerable distance, before We error in judgment, and of useless application of inoney and 
diseovery which nettled Sir Peter sorely ; insomuch, that | can distinguish them. Second ; when, in order to discern means, can no where be found, than has cen exhibited in 
he actually felt half angry with himself for not having ' objects, we require more light than usual—for instance, the plan of fortifying this spot, with a view to the defence 
heen precipitated some hundred feet, according to his rea-|) when we are obliged to place a candle between the eye of the city. The indications of nature are so manifestly at 
sonable expectation New Monthly Magazine.| and the object, a most destructive practice, by which the yariance with the scheme, and so strongly was it marked 


' optic nerves and muscles are much injured; and, asthe eye with the suggestions of weakness and folly, that with men 


A NOBLE THIEP. | employs itself with the object, in proportion to the degree of sense it soon became an object of contempt and ridi- 

The following appears ina native Bengalese paper:—| of light reflected upon it, the pupil ought to dilate aecord- cule Accordingly, after wasting upon it immense sums of 
Lately in the district of Bankora, a thief had made an, ingly; instead of which, it is forced to contract, on account’: money, which prudent engineers, and wise statesmen 
ntrance through the wall into the house of a Brahmin. of the too powerful light of the candle. Third; when a | ought to have prevented, it was very properly abandoned, 
Whilst searching for booty, he heard voices, and was about) near object, upon accurate and attentive examination, be- except as a place of rendezvous and deposit; bat not until 


to retreat, wheu he found the parties close to the spot where! comes obscure, and begins to appear covered with a mist | ¢he surface of the ground was w holly disfigured, and ren- 


he had entered, consisting of the Brahinin’s wife and her| or fog, as it were. Fourth; when, in reading or writing, | dered unfit for almost every other purpose. The only spots 


callant, engaged in conversation. ‘The woman complain- the letters seem to flow into one another, and look as if susceptible of defence, are at the points of Long and Staten 


ed of the jealousy of her husband, and her lover recom-| they were double or treble. Fifth ; when the eyes are easily | ]slands, at the Narrows, where fortifications are going on 


mended her to take advantage of his being asleep to mur- fatigued, and we are obliged, from time to time, to shut | and where, with suitable means, such effectual resistance 


dev him, giving her a weapon for the purpose. She ob-|| them, or to direct them to fresh objects, for temporary re- could be made as would defeat any attempt on the part o1 


Willich. a naval force to enter our harbour. Nothing appears more 
‘evident than that a formidable squadron, once within the 

e _ _CREreR - : 

TO THE LADIES OF GREECE. bay, would have the complete and entire command of the 


Letter from Mrs. Sigourney, of Hartford, Conn. Secre-| city; and were Governor's Island, and the other small 


yocted, however, that if he should wake he micht be too liet 





strong for her, and urged the gallant toundertake the deed 1 
himself; to which he consented As he advanced to enter 
the house, the thief, although disposed to make free with 
the Brahmin’s property, thought it incumbent on him to | tary of the Ladies Greek Committee of that place, to ac- | islands, the only protection, they could enter and depart at 
protect the Brahmin’s life, and, as the intended murderer company the contributions prepared for the Archipelago. , pleascre. But if a becoming spirit of liberality is shown 


passed the spot where he was secreted, he thrust the instru- Uuited States of America, March 12th, 1822. and the works now in progress executed on a scale com- 


ment with which he had made his way through the wall Sisters anp Frienps—Fromthe years of childhood, your | mensurate with the importance of the object to be secured— 
into the man’s body and killed him; after which he made. native clime has been the theme of our admiration. To- and this can be done at a comparatively moderate expendi 
his escape. The woman seving ber gallant slain, made an | gether with our brothers and husbands, we early learned | ture—we may then feel ourselves so thoroughly shielde+ 


outery, Which brought her husband and the neighbours to || to love the country of Homer and Aristides, of Solon and | as to bid defiance to the efforts of any enemy, whateve) 


the spot, when she accused the former of having commitiecd | of Socrates. That enthusiasm which the glory of ancient might be his strength. 
the murder, He was accordingly secured and tried, and, Greece enkindled in our bosoms, bas preserved a fervent Whether the plan of fortifying Governor's Island origi 
ainst him, sentenced to be | friendship for ber descendants. We have beheld with | nated in an honest design to defend the city : or whether 
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a —— —_ - ——_—_——_ 
which we think the most probable fact—it was projected New-York Theatricals.—Notwithstanding all that is ‘saia | Since the re-opening of the house under the direction of 
merely with a view to lull the fears of the citizens, and to || of our attachment to theatricals, every night seems to fur- Mr. Flinn, much talent has been evinced in the manage- 
make a show of resistance in the cheapest possible mode, is | nish pretty convincing proof that four theatres are double’ ment, and its success has been unequivocal.—Several judi 
not easily determined. But we presume it will scarcely ad- | what are required, either for the amusement of the public, cious engagements have been effected. Among the new 
mit of doubt, that the scheme had its origin either in gross | or the profit of the proprietors. In no other way can the performers who have recently appeared here, Mr. Wilson 
deception, or was the miserable offspring of short-sig hted- || continued thin attendance on the great attractions nightly | and Miss Emery—the former late of the Bowery, and the 
ness and imbecility. Ineither case, the community was equal- | offered be accounted for; and when the combined talents of | latter from Philadelphia—stand deserved!y pre-eminent. La 
ly the dupe, and its confidence was equally abused. That) Mr, Forrest and Mrs. Sloman intragedy, of Horn, Pearman, addition to these attractions, several of the Parisian dancers 
community, therefore, has a right to be heard, and to claim | and Mrs. Austin in opera, fail in attracting remunerating have been engaged, and their reception has been flattering 








for its use a spot evidently designed by nature for very dit- 


ferent purposes from that of a paltry military station. Any | 


| | 
| audiences, we think the fact is made apparent to the mana-) in the extreme. We have neither room wor time to speak 
| gers in pretty intelligible language ; indeed the manager of particularly of the performances of the last two wecks—s« 


person who will be at the trouble to examine the form and |'the Park has intimated his intention of retiring from the || veral have been marked by the exhibition of much talent in 
position of the island, estimating its well-known healthful- || contest. What man could do, he has done—he has brought | the various walks of the drama. Were it consistent with ou 
ness, its unrivalled beauty, and its immediate contiguity to | out first-rate talent, and has seen that talent neglected—he | limits, we should consider it a duty to notice particularly 
the city, will experience no difficulty in coming to the con- | has played the best pieces in the best possible manner, and | the Bertram of Mr. Wilson, on Friday of last week. His 
clusion that, among other important objects of its forma- | empty houses have rewarded his exertions ; he has done his | delineation of this splendid creation of the muse of Maturin 
tion, was that of furnishing to the people who should occu- || duty to the drama and to the public, and, to their loss and) was vivid and forcible in no ordimary degree, and evinced 
py that portion of York island lying near the harbour, a! his own gain, he now retires. For all this we are really | the possession of many of the highest powers of the actor 

place which should unite the advantages of pure air, fine sorry. If four theatres cannot be supported—for the re- | This gentleman is fast rising to eminence in his profession 
bathing, good exercise, with other enjoyments and recrea- | putation of the city, if for nothing else—the Park ought to and his uniformly correct deportment, both in private and 
tions which this delightful spot is capable of affording, pro- | be the last to fail. In the present corrupted state of the!) public life, has secured him many triends and admirers 

vided the management of it was placed where it ought to | drama, this theatre has been the strong-hold of taste, talent, His performance is always natural, bis conceptions cor 

be—in the hands of the corporation. |, and respectability ; and its decline argues the decline of simi- rect, and his execution such as would render him an orna 

In our next number, we propose to lay before our readers | lar qualities in the play-going portion of the public. The | ment to any stage 
the result of some further reflections on this subject. | establishment has its faults to be sure, and on ordinary oc-|| Of Miss Emery our notice must be necessarily brief—sh 





| casions things do sometimes go off tamely —ve ry tamely—_ is a very agreeable actress, but we think she excels most in 
Commercial Law.—A work on the subject of mercantile ‘but still, at the Park, you seldom see plays absolutely ||scenes of deep passion. Her lmogine was a very ecredita 
Jaw is io press in this city, and will shortly be publish- |murdered—they are never wontonly butchered—mangled | ble performance 
ed in two octavo volumes. Its contents will be as follows : | —torn to pieces, and disfigured in such a manner that two- || SS Rr 
* Law of shipping, charter-party, freight, insurance, bot-| thirds of an author’s language, and all his wit and talent, 
tomry and respondentia bond, bills of exchange, promisso- || perish in the hands of the relentless representatives of his 
ry notes and bankers’ checks, partnership, principal and || characters. But we yet trust, when the public become ful-| 
factor, common carriers, together with the other titles of | ly aware of the loss it is to sustain, a unanimous effort will 
mercantile law, and a digest of the acts of congress regu-||be made to place the Park on a sure and firm foundation 
lating commerce. Also the American adjudged cases, and} We were not a little disappointed to learn, that it was 
the modern English cases, under their proper heads.” || found impossible to have Mr. Horn’s grand opera of Dido 
This work has been prepared by one who is said to pos-| in a state for effective representation before Wednesday 
sess an ample knowledge of the subject, and the ability of might; and as our remarks are, from unavoidable causes 
conveying information in an agreeable and perspicuous || obliged to be in type so early in the week as Wednesday, 
manner. His name will appear in the title-page, but is at || We must postpone a notice of it until next week, 
present withheld ; though it is stated that the merchants of | On Tuesday Mr. Cooper made his appearance in Macbeth Y ceens. 
this city have recently experienced his capability for the || As might have been anticipated the house was well attend- Panorama of Mexico all —_ painting ef the city of 
task assumed. The reader wii! readily conjecture who the /ed. All the old play-goers, the admirers of his youth and) Mexico is now exhibiting at the Rotunda. To those who 
author is. | Prime were present; and many of the younger branches, can enjoy the beauties of a panoramic scene, we recom 
It is not intended to encumber the work, and perplex the || who do not think so highly of him as an actor, crowded to) mend this piciure 
| support him, when placed in the attitude of a persecuted | 


j 


| A poor Fo sadding r—A few evenings since, the inmates 

of a house in the suburbs of Albany were disturbed bw the 
cries of a child im the yard On going to the place, they 
found an infant wrapped in an old cloak, lying ina puddk 
of water It was supposed that it had been thrown over 
the fence, and tallen on its face, as its cheek was much hurt 


and bleeding 


Awnings.—The ordinance regulating awnings, and re 
quiring a uniformity throughout the city, will add much to 
its general appearance, The neat pattern of the post 
chosen by the street t-inspector, cannot fail to mect the aj 


probation ol our citizens 


lass of persons for whom it is mainly intended, with any T 2 ee a 
«tas P y City-Hotel.—This establishment was sold at public auction 


j 
thing relating to remedies; as these, being strictly profes- | man. 
sional, could not advance the purposes of the merchant, | A new farce, entitled “ Haunted Inn,” has also been 


and by those who have occasion for them, are easily found , brought forward. It is a laughable trifle, and is exceed- 


on Tuesday last, to John Jacob Astor. for the sum of one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars. The ground 


alone is supposed to be worth the money 





in books designed exclusively for the profession. 


|| ingly well played by Messrs. Simpson, Hilsov, Placide, and 





If the projected compendium be ably executed, it cannot’ Mrs. Hackett. 


ail of being greatly useful to the numerous and intelligent 
portion of the community for which it is designed ; and we 


trust that it will meet with a patronage commensurate with | !@V¢ scea—the former is clever, and 


| of both more perchance hereafter. 

1 A pleasant little afterpiece, entitled * 
Northeri: Coast of Ajrien. miliens rk which ishighly spoken quently performed at this theatre 

of in the foreign periodicals, has just issued from the Lon- | receive great diversion from Mr. Barr 


its impo; tance. 


Blindness.—It ts said that a surgeon, attached to the 


At the Bowery, Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Sloman have been | British army in India, has recently discovered a process of 
playing in the best tragedies. Miss Lane and Aladdin we| restoring sight to the blind, and that be bas successfully 


the latter splendid—) operated on cight hundred persons 


Mr. Tibbs.” is f Jilting.—A Mr. Nathaniel Marstron, in Maine, has pul) 
—, Sue lished a Miss Sabrina Bastor, for jilting ein mata 


The audience always 
4 ? mild, amiable, and sw eert-te mpe red gentleman 
ett’s spirited and ir- “ 


don press, tled * Proceedings of the Expedition to ex- | resistibly ludicrous personation of the thread-bare would- Public Clock.—A committee of the « poration has re 





plore the Northern Coast of Africa, from Tripoli eastward, | be man of fashion. This gentleman is, decidedly, the best © ntly reported in favour of erecting a public clock, 01 
in 1821-2; comprehending an account of the Greater Syr- light comedian in the country. chronometer, on the Institute in the rear of the city-hall 

tis and Cyrenaica, and of the ancient cities composing the'| The corps de ballet appear in a perfect state of mutiny Stories for Children.—An interesting little volume unde 
Veutapolis—by Captain F. W. Beechey.’’ The London'| Monsieur Achille is as full of wrath and choler as the ccle-) ¢),;. didle. cusbeliiched with twenty Sem 
Literary Gazette, commenting upon this volume, observes, | brated Grecian hero of a similar cognomen. 

that itis replete with intelligence of the highest literary | The Lafayette theatre re-opened on Monday eve , 
cast; and that its classical inquiries, its scientific illustra | with the Hibernian drama of Brian Boroime. During 
tions, and its fine arts’ embellishments, are equally to the the recess many improvements and alterations have been 
made—and we really hope the proprietor may be rewarded 


engravings has 


just been published by W. B. Gilley, 94 Broadway 


Errata.—The lines in our last number, entitled Genin 
were not the production of the writer whose communica 


nour of its authors tions have oce asionally appeared in our colamus under the 








ee || for his enterprise and liberality. ame signature. ‘The initial P. was aflixed by mistah 
Liverwort, a cure for the Consumption.—The Winches-|| Since writing the foregoing paragraph, we pereeive that 
Republican furnishes additional eviderce im favour of , the lot and building of the Lafayette theatre have been soll MARRIED, 
the ase of liverwort, as a cure for consumption:—* The, to Mr. H. Yates, for twenty-one thousand five hundred On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Joseph N 
certificate of Mr. John Mitchell, of that town, states, that | dollars Bradford, of Boston, to Miss Catharine W. Havris, of thi 
r five years he was in a gradual decline, was afflicted | The varying fortunes of Chatham present an apt ilus = sd inst. by the B sé . 
with a distressing cough, and pains in the breast and shoul-' tration of the “ mutability of human affairs.’ —it has at dit ry i : Miss ‘ ntin Avast ud u 4 eet 
lers, and all the other symptoms of a person in the last || ferent times experienced the highest degree of public ta On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ives, Mr. Alexander A 
stage of consumption. Reduced @!most to a skeleton, and| vour, and consequently of pecuniary prosperity; and as Brooks to Miss Hannah Kin 
abandoned by his physicians, prep «rations were mode for | often has it becn doomed to witness a reverse, sinking with 
is funeral, as it was confidently belic ved that he could not) its proprietors throu! all the shades of theatrical adv DIED, 
survive one hour. He was persuaded, reluctantly how-_ sity, until its doors, filled “up with gaping creditors,” hay On the Sd inst. Mr. Cornelius P. Berrian, aged 49 y 
ever, to use the liverwort, and in twenty-four hours he ex-| been closed by the hand of despair —Such was very recentls On the 4th inst. Dr. Joshua Secor, aged iY year 
perienced relief, and in three weeks had a feir prospect of | its fate—but “ presto, change,” in the waving of the magi Oa the 4th inst. Mr. Mortines Swaim, aged 36 year 
(i the 4th ast. Mr. Christian Pallis, aged 69 ears 


oys excellent, cian’s wand, its portals are again unfolded, and * the littl 





heing soon restored to health, He now ¢ Gu the Sth inst. Mes. Aan Beech 167 
: : . : _ e* i . 5 ook. ee  veurs 
vealth and appetite, and attributes his restoration entirely Chatham” enters once more the arena “ regenerated, dis The city inspector reports the deaths of nincty-ts 
» the use of liverwort.”’ enthralled; and presents her claims to public favour ne Curine the past ! 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO M—. 


But thou who saw him did not see in vain, 
But, once beheld, would ask of him again; 
Ani thou to whom he spake remembered well, 


And on the words, however light, would dwell.—Byron, 


UHERE is a spell around thee; a strange power 

Is thine, to wake an interest intense 

In those who once have met thee. It is not 

A charm which works by outward influence : 

No peerless beauty centres in thy form ; 

No matchless eloquence hangs on thy lips ; 

Yet those who once have seen thee, ne'er forget 
The form which they have looked upon; thy words 
Once heard, the ear dwells on unconsciously. 

It is the fulness that around thee clings— 

The single-minded spirit, and the heart 

Untutored in the world, which owns the charm 
Not yet on thy young spirit hath the world 

Its soiling touch imprinted—thou art still 
Unstained with earth’s pollutions—still the fresh 
And fairy feelings of the heart are thine! 

The golden dreams of youth, the buoyant hopes 
The romance of the spirit, which is like 

The hues of moonlight on a distant scene 

Making the ice of winter beautiful, 

And turning its fantastic shapes to gems 

Of sparkling richness, but which to the touch 

Are cold, and melt away. Not yet, not yet, 
Strange being !—wild and fanciful !—hast thou 
Found that thy dreams are phantoms; thou hast not 
found the world false and hollow ; thou art still 

In that sweet era of the heart which time 

Can ne'er restore—the fairy land of lite! 

Thou shouldst be happy now—and yet there is 

A something brooding on thy young fair brow 
Which does not speak of happiness—a cloud 

Oft darkens it, which tells of storms within. 
Strange and mysterious boy !—what is the grief 
Which preys upon thy soul—which, in the midst 
Of gayest converse, checks the lightsome laugh 
Just bursting from thy lip—which curbs the speech 
And fixes thy wild eye on vacancy ? 

Perchance | can divine the grief which preys 
Upon thy spirit silently. —Alas, 

Phat one like thee, whose presence seems to fill 
he air around with gladness, should’st be doomed 
lo taste of sorrow even in life’s young morn ! 
Who can behold thee without interest— 

So young—so new to life’ Oh! who can see 
Thy proud, yet generous spirit, and thy quick 
And glowing feelings—who can mark thy fran! 
And fearless soul, imaginative breast, 

And thy mysterious sadness—and not feel 

\ melancholy interest in thee ’ 

Nay, even thy very errors 

Are but the overflowings of generous natur¢ 
We may grieve, but searce can censure 
¢ Mf those pure spirits, whom we sometimes meet 
in this dark world, to tell us what this earth 


Would be, were but our day-dreams realized CE 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


Oh, death! where is thy sting 
Thou canst no torment bring 
When, o’er my father’s aged head 
| lingered near his dying bed, 
Aud saw him yield his breath— 
Remember 1, how calm the while 
Ile looked around, and seemed to smu! 
At the approach of death, 
tle felt the balm, a Saviour nigh, 
And lett this world without a sigh— 


Where, Grave, was, then, thy victors r 





ON MISS ANNE BREAD. 


Toast any girl but her,” said Ned- 
* With every other flutter— 

ll be coytent with Anne Bread’ 
And won't have any but-he 


Thou art ove 


SAY, WHAT IS WOMAN’S HEART? 
BY MISS MARY ANN BRC¥ SE. 


“ Alas, that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to s .ame and sin, 
As woman's heart ‘” 


Say, what is woman's heart ?—A thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring ; 
A harp, whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thought 
A bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love 


What is its love ?—A careless stream 
A changeless star, an endless dream, 
A smiling flower that will not die, 

\ beauty and a mystery ;” 
Its storms as light as April showers 
Its joys as bright as April flowers, 
Its hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter its ¢espair. 


What are its hopes ?—Rainbows, that throw 
A radiant light where’er they go; 
Smiling when heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last; 

Bright cheats, that come with siren words 
Beguiling them, like summer birds, 

That stay while nature reund them bloom: 
But flee away when winter comes. 

What is its hate ?/—A passing frown, 

A single weed ‘mid blossoms sown, 

That cannot flourish there for long 

A harsh note in an angel’s song, 

A summer cloud, that all the whil: 

Is lighted by a sun-beain’s simile ; 

A passion, that searce hath a part 

Amidst the gems of woman's heat', 

And what is its despair?—A deep 

Fever, that leaves no tears to weep: 

A wo, that works with silent power 

As canker-worms destroy a flowe: 

A viper, that shows vot it wakes 

Until the heart it preys on breaks; 

A mist, that robs a star of light, 

And wraps it up in darkest night 


Then what is woman's heart ?—A thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thoug|it 
\ bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of lov 





YyroM THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
THE MOON. 
Why looks yon bright and lonely isle 
Down from its starry sea, 
So calmly on my brow /—Fair orl 
Thy smiles are not for me ! 
And yet I love thee, lonely moon 
All-beauteous though thou art: 
Phy beam is pensive—'tis a ray 
Of pity on my heart! 
I once was blest. Once joy and lo 
Their sunbow o'er me lifted, 
Bright as thy tints upon the snow 
O’er yonder mountain driftec 
Then, Beauty to my joyous heart 
Her siren note was singing, 
And Hope, like thee, on pinions brig |it 
Her glorious flight was wincing 
Pale moon, where art thou ?—fare thee wel 
Thy last faint tinge is dying— 
And night's dark plume is on the hil! 
Where late thy beam was lving 
lis gone—thy purple light is set 
Dark waters o'er thee roll— 
And thus—oh thus—the light of lit 
Went down upon my soul 


FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
PASSAGES. 
She was not pretty —short and smal!— 
You would not like her face at all. 
Her brow was ample—high—but oh ! 
It was a scandal upon snow— 
Her face was broad—her cheek and chin 
i| With not a sign of dimple in— 
| Her features coarse, and wanted chiselling-— 
i] Her hair untamed, and wanted friz ling— 
i And how to prove her red and white 
Would puzzle a painier’s managed light 
And yet her eye !—that matchless eye ! 
‘Twas like a drop of a midnight sky— 
The darkest, purest, deepest blue 
That e’er distilled the silent dew— 
And every light unthinking glance 
Seemed kindling with a prophet’s trance 
And met, and melted in your eye, 
As ‘twere its life to look and die !— 
I loved !—oh how I loved ler !—yei 
I could not—did not—quite forget 
Her features—they would scmetimes come 
| Like sadness in a festal room, 
} And brood, unbidden, in my breast, 
Like a bad spell, to poison rest— 
Till that large ¢velid’s rise and fall, 
l Like a swift magic, broke it all!— 
| So looked Lon. We walked, one night 
| Simply to breathe in the clear moonlight— 
Disturbing not that dreamy spell 
The heart's deep fibres know so well ; 
And as across the silver moon 
Stole one thin cloud, like clouds in June, 
I turned to meet a still reply 
For some stray thought in that rich eye— 
And only saw the fallen lid 
By which its liquid light was hid. 
I looked agam—her face alone, 
{ With its crude mass of flesh and bone- 
The face—as of an ugly sleeper— 
The face—as of a nine days’ weeper— 
It met me—with its loving smile 
On lips a Caffre would revile— 
Its fond expression, all—alas ! 
Confined to that unmeaning mass— 
Till, spite of her exalted soul, 
It seemed so ludicrously droll, 
That, had all heaven and earth forbid 
I must have laughed—and laugh I did 
I meet that face—! see that eye— 
It thrills me as I pass it by— 
But that one look, by meonlight caught 
Comes o'er me like a haunting thouecht— 
And then again her eye is shut— 
\ And sol laugh—and so am “ cul!’ Cassn 


A GOOD PAGAN PRAYER. 
Great Jove! erant this my chief petition— 
Thou know’st what’s best for man’s condition— 
1sk'd or unask'd, that good supply— 
And to my prayer, what's bad deny ' 





ENVY. 

What makes unhappy Richard walk 

Alone and sad, as if distress’ d— 
Throw up his eyes and inly talk, 

And stamp his foot, and smite his breast 
Say, has he met with sudden wo? 

* Far from it—try another guess. 
But you'll not hit the cause—for, lo ! 

He mourns for a near friend’s—succcs 





Said gentle Laura, ‘* When I sigh 
Tis so I would express ; 

When silent and with downecast eye 
Then understand me yes.” 
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